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Beitrag zur Darstellung und Kritik der moralischen Bildungslehre 
Kant's. Inaugural- Dissertation von Dr. Ernst Temming. Genehmigt 
von der Fakultat der Universitat, Jena. Braunschweig, 1892. — pp. 55. 

Kant's views on the subject of moral education derive considerable 
importance for our day from the fact that he insisted on the possibility 
and necessity of moral instruction independent of religion. From this 
standpoint he constructed a moral catechism, which has had the high 
compliment paid it of being made the model of the moral catechism in 
the most widely-used of French primers of moral instruction, that of 
M. Compayre". In spite of this, however, it is to be feared that Kant's 
catechism would foster priggishness rather than morality, and we are not 
surprised to find that high authorities entertain grave doubts as to the 
practical success of the French " Education du sens moral." We may 
conclude this notice with a reference to the treatment of the sense of shame 
proposed by Kant. It should be appealed to, he says, only in cases of 
untruthfulness, for nature has given man the sense of shame in order that, 
when he lies, he may betray himself. If, therefore, children are not taught 
to be indiscriminately ashamed, they will continue to blush with shame, 
in the attempt to lie, when they are grown up. F. C. S. S. 

The Ethics of Hegel. Translated selections from his " Rechts- 
philosophie." By J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1893. — pp. viii, 216. 

The inclusion of a translation of part of Hegel's Philosophie des Rechts 
in Dr. Sneath's Ethical Series is a fresh indication of the interest which 
Hegelianism continues to excite among philosophical students throughout 
the English-speaking world. The present volume, containing not only 
about one-half of the Philosophie des Rechts but also well-chosen extracts 
from those of the other works of the great idealist in which his ethical and 
ethico-historical views are to be found, offers a fairly complete presentation 
of the Hegelian theory of morals. The translation is preceded by a short 
but sufficient biographical sketch, and a clear and interesting exposition of 
the connection of Hegel's ethics with the rest of his philosophy, and of its 
relation to preceding ethical systems. 

Professor Sterrett disclaims any intention of endeavoring to make his 
translation easy reading. It is, in fact, rather more dry and crabbed than 
the original German ; and in this respect it compares unfavorably with 
Wallace's translation of the smaller Logik, in which accuracy of render- 
ing is combined with no inconsiderable degree of clearness and simplicity 
of style. But Hegel's philosophy is at best so nearly untranslatable that 
we may welcome any painstaking and conscientious attempt to present it in 
an English dress, even though the result is not altogether attractive. The 
student, indeed, who makes his first acquaintance with Hegelianism through 
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the medium of this little book, is more likely to be repelled than attracted 
by it. In no other part of his system does Hegel's method of starting from 
the most abstract and incomplete phase of his topic seem so unsatisfactory 
as in his ethical work. Hegel's theory of morals is, in truth, of a most 
matter of fact and practical character, — it is rather realistic than idealistic, 
but the earlier steps of his exposition seem taken in the air. The same 
thing, of course, is true of the Logic, but in that case the very nature of 
the subject-matter — the self-evolution of thought as such — prepares us 
for a certain formal abstractness of treatment that does not seem out of 
place. In tracing the earlier dialectical stages of the Philosophie des 
Rechts, it is by no means always easy to recognize any connection between 
the abstract concepts there discussed and the actual relations of moral and 
social phenomena. It is only to the student that has already mastered the 
technicality of Hegel's method, and who has attained to a sympathetic 
appreciation of the value of its results, that a study of the ethical part of 
his system will be intelligible or helpful. To such a student, however, the 
labor required will be amply repaid ; for here, as in all Hegel's works, 
behind the veil of uncouth phraseology and pedantic formalism there 
lies a wealth of suggestive ideas, potent arguments, and sound, common 
sense. E. Ritchie. 

Une Philosophy of Individuality, or the One and the Many. By 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1893. — pp. 519. 

The object of these five hundred and odd pages is not, as might have 
been supposed from the title, the laudable one of elucidating the meta- 
physical problem of the relations of the finite to the Absolute. Its aim is 
to establish the theory of " a correlated persistent individuality." These 
" persistent mind-matter individuals " are " rhythmic atoms," and the self- 
conscious soul is the dominant atom in the human organism. Whence 
" Immortality for all conditioned being is the only logical conclusion." 
"Have we demonstrated conscious immortality? Yes; if our leading 
premises are accepted. Yes ; if the convergence and accumulation of 
testimony are of more value than pure logical deduction " — the latter of 
which a severe critic will certainly not find over-valued in this volume. 
Nevertheless, it is to be feared that the book fails of its purpose — chiefly 
because its method is as mistaken in principle as it is tedious in execution. 
The idea of utilizing the permanence which physical theory has attributed 
to the atom, as a proof of immortality, by making the soul a special kind of 
atom, is not, of course, a new one, but it has not been discredited without 
reason. For it commits the same error in principle that materialism does, 
that of reducing the mind to a conception it has itself formed to explain the 
character of its contents, in this case to the conception of an atom. And 
it involves, further, the old and insoluble difficulty of dualism, as to the 



